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lthough Dreamer takes as its sub- 
ject the extraordinary life of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., it is hardly a 
straightforward fictional recre- 
ation. Charles Johnson’s novel— 
his first since winning the 1990 National Book 
Award for Middle Passage— only indirectly 
examines the historical King. It focuses instead 
on the fallen leader as a symbol of moral power, 
a catalyst sparking an examination of various 
conflicts and conundrums that have arisen 
throughout humanity’s eventful existence. Why 
does God tolerate injustice? Are men truly cre- 
ated equal? Is real racial harmony possible? 
These are just some of the problems Johnson 
probes, and with his usual philosophical bent. 
Because King was a trained philosopher, he 
provides an ideal conduit through which John- 
son can pursue his investigations. However, 
King is just one of a trio of characters at the 
center of Johnson’s story. 

Matthew Bishop, a 24-year-old civil rights 
movement volunteer and philosophy student, 


serves as principal witness and chronicler. A 
bespectacled James Baldwin look-alike who 
talks “like a thesaurus” and wears a pencil-hold- 
er in his shirt pocket, Matthew longs for an 
experience that will revive his lagging faith. He 
confesses, “I no longer could breathe life into 
the vision the Bible embodied— or, for that 
matter, into any system of meaning, though I 
desperately wanted to.” 

Chaym Smith, the third man in Johnson’s tri- 
umvirate, is King’s double, a human mirror- 
image whose life has been as unfortunate as 
King’s has been blessed. He is also an apparent 
shapeshifter and a gifted mimic with a history 
of mental illness, “a constantly mutating soul” 
who believes he’s been cursed from birth and 
possesses “an inverted Midas touch” — that is, 
“everything he brushed against transmogrified 
into crap.” 

Matthew, King and Smith — voracious read- 
ers and serious thinkers all — are brought 
together during the summer of 1966, in the 
middle of King’s perilous foray into Chicago. As 
Johnson unreels his philosophical concerns, 
readers may become conscious of the author 
behind the scenes, posing his own arguments 
through his characters’ voices. This isn’t unusu- 
al in fiction, just more noticeable in a novel 
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that’s primarily about ideas rather 
than plot, place or personalities. 
Johnson's characterizations some- 
times suffer as a result of his intel- 
lectual obsessions, but his ideas are 
so fascinating that the lack is for- 
givable. His attention to style and 
momentum also helps, as do his 
occasional — and usually unexpect- 
ed — inteijections of humor. 

The '60s have become “the first 
truly theatrical decade," Bishop 
observes, a time “so fluid, so poly- 
morphous you could change your 
identity — reinvent yourself — as eas- 
ily as you restyled your hair." It is in 
the spirit of reinvention that Smith 
arrives at King's temporary head- 
quarters in Chicago's “Slumdale" 
and offers his services as a decoy. 
Often mistaken for King, Smith has 
been harassed, threatened, pushed 
from subway platforms. He decides 
that he might as well get paid for his 
troubles. “I figure if I'm catchin' hell 
'cause of you, I might's well catch it 
for you instead," he tells King. 

Reluctantly, King accepts Smith's 
offer. He dispatches his double to a 
farmhouse in southern Illinois, 
where he'll be trained and watched 


by Bishop and Amy Griffith, a beau- 
tiful young volunteer with whom 
Bishop has fallen hopelessly in love. 

Meanwhile, riot-ravaged Chicago 
has become King's toughest trial 
yet. Death threats weaken his fami- 
ly's stability. FBI henchmen shadow 
his every move. Methods that were 
successful during Southern cam- 
paigns prove futile in the North. 
Class divisions undermine his cred- 
ibility and provide ripe targets for 
exploitation by those opposed to 
King's efforts to end slum housing. 
To make matters worse, his leader- 
ship style is condemned as outdat- 


ed, genteel, bourgeois. 

“A new black cat was on the 
scene," Bishop reports, “represent- 
ed by the fierce black masculinity of 
Stokely [Carmichael], who told it 
like it was — and by ex-cons in the 
Black Panther Party." Johnson 
reserves his roughest treatment for 
the young, violent aspirants who 
vied to assume King’s mantle of 
leadership. Black Power is referred 
to as a “plague," and the visceral 
vulgarity of its adherents is embod- 
ied in a bombastic, bile-spitting 
activist who calls himself Yahya 
Zubena. Clearly modeled after 
Eldridge Cleaver, Zubena is a media 
darling and self-styled writer whose 
best-known work is a poem called 
“Nigger, Nigger, Wake Up!** 


The call for armed resistance, 
coupled with Northern whites' 
enthusiastic hostility, confirms 
Bishop’s fear that the SCLC is out 
of its element: “There was some- 
thing biblical, mythic, and ritualis- 
tic in their [whites'] hatred of their 
darker brothers, something in the 
blood, as if to found and sustain a 
city, a sacrificial slaughter must 
take place." 

But even in a society so riven by 
long-established hatreds, things can 
seldom be reduced to the simplicity 
of black and white. For all of the 


death threats and tne obscenities 
regularly telephoned into King's 
wife's ear, his closest pre-Memphis 
brush with extinction came at the 
hands of a black woman named Izo- 
la Curry, who plunged a letter open- 
er inches from his heart. In turn, 
Bishop and Smith each narrowly 
avoid death at the hands of black — 
not white — assailants. It is through 
these kinds of ironic twists that 
Johnson illustrates what he refers 
to as a Pandora's box of racial para- 
doxes, among them the fact that the 
black community’s greatest threat 


may derive from its own divided 
self, a mad impulse toward self- 
hatred that echoes W.E.B. DuBois's 
concept of double consciousness. 

The complex, unreliable nature of 
the self is perhaps primary among 
Johnson's explorations. His charac- 
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ters' thoughts often revolve around 
the suspicion that man's craven ego- 
ism keeps him from the dedication 
required to work toward true equali- 
ty. For both Smith and Bishop, King 
is a living argument against such 
tragic selfishness, proof that enlight- 
enment — even transcendence-^is 
achievable. Johnson's King is hardly 
a saint, but his desire to do the right 
thing is genuine. “Not once did he 
exclude himself from the realm of 
sinners, though more than anything 
else in this world he wanted to be a 
good man," Matthew reflects. Equal- 
ly important. King was an intellectu- 
al comfortable with the idea of faith, 
who saw no conflict between hope 
and reason. 

Admirably, Johnson doesn't 
waste time and pages on conspiracy 
theories. He leaves to others — his- 
torians, perhaps — the uncovering 
of the levers and pulleys behind 
King's murder. Instead he has pro- 
duced an important and engaging 
meditation on the vagaries of moti- 
vation and identity, one with 
answers that lead only to other, 
equally intriguing questions. His 
Dreamer is what we've come to 
expect from Johnson: a tale that's. V 
complex, richly told and open-end- 
ed enough to inspire readers to 
launch their own imaginative explo- 
rations. ■ 


“For all of the death threats and the obscenities 
regularly telephoned into King’s wife’s ear, his closest 
pre-Memphis brush with extinction came at the 
hands of a black woman named Izola Curry, who 
plunged a letter opener inches from his heart” 


